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PREFACE 


ust over twenty years ago, Pixar began work on what would be our very 
first feature film—and the very first feature-length computer-animated 
Tilm —Toy Story. Part of why we'd chosen the subject matter we did was 
because we knew the computer could do a great job with toys, which are 
mostly plastic. One day, we knew, humans and animals would be easier 
to do, but at the time, the technology just wasn't there yet. 

Brave is Pixar's first period film, our first story told in another time, 
and it pretty much encapsulates everything that was technologically 
out of reach for us when we made Toy Story. Medieval Scotland is as far 


from an environment that isnatural for computer animatic 





as you can 
possibly get: Forests, fields of grasses and heather, craggy rocks covered 
with lichens and mosses... even the man-made objects, hewn from rock 
and wood and hammered out of iron and steel, are irregular. The animals, 
from the king's dogs to Merida’s horse, Angus, to the bears at the heart 


of the story, are shaggy, furry, and muscled. Humans have freckles and 
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wrinkles and layers of clothing, all of diferent weights and textures. And 


dlon’t forget Merida's spectacular hair. 





Storytelling is at the heart of filmmaking, and what I love so much 
about these Art Of books—and all the other ways in which we look 
behind the scenes at the studio—is that they show how everyone at Pixar 
works with that in mind. How do you support the story with every detail 
available to you? How do you add dimension to plot and personality with 
a character's design, with their clothes and words and behavior, with set 
design and color and light and texture and composition? 

Every art review on this show was a treat for me, and I am so excited 
to be able to share with you in this book the incredible artwork I got to 
see in those meetings. The level of artistry and dedication in this film’s 
crew, in every aspect of its production, was just unbelievable. They poured 
their hearts into this movie, and it shows. 


John Lasseter 





FOREWORD 


BRAVE - |briv| adjective 
ready to endure or face unpleasant conditions or behavior without showing fear. 





ita perfect description of a working mother and her daughter 
Wee to cope with each other! 

‘When I came up with the idea for Brave, my predominant inspiration 
was the bundle of passion, stubbornness, determination, and strength of 
character that ismy daughter. Having been a shy and submissive child 
myself (wink), | was completely unprepared for the impact she had on. 
my life. We locked horns, we butted heads, and we control-freaked each 
other to distraction, And this was when she was only five! I wondered 
what she was going to be like as a teenager. She'll be thirteen when the 
film is released —and thus I came to Merida and the story of Bruve. 

Although Lam one of the great American mutts, a strong part of my 
ancestry is Scottish; my love of Scotland is another inspiration for this 
story. The people are gutsy and have a wonderful sense of humor. [have 
always been drawn to that beautiful and mythic country. It'sa land so 
rugged and strong, yet it has something growing on everything —moss 
and all sorts of greenery — which softens it and makes it feel feminine to 
me, Scotland is truly like a woman: we may look soft, but we're made of 
much tougher stuff underneath. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I love fairy tales—and that was the 
genre I was aiming for —1 knew Brave had to be unique. There was no 
room for a prince or other love interest to come along and save the day 
or even be part of the day. What I envisioned was an action-adventure, 
folktale, love story between a mother and her daughter. I wanted drama, 
darkness, and scary magic contrasted with adventure, family love, and 
humor, Out of that tall order came the strong, talented, and fiery Princess 
Me 
Elinor; and the fun-loving, wild Highland hunter-warrior King Fergus... 





a; the dignified, hardworking, plate-spinning traditionalist Queen 


as well as bears, witches, and will o' the wisps! 
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What a challenge to offer up to my crew! I was amazed at their 





willingness to accept 
Many thanks to two dear friends 
support, inspiring leadership, and visual sense, and producer Katherine 


co-director Steve Purcell for his 


Sarafian for her enthusiasm and diligence in supporting the vision. 
especially have to thank another dear friend and colleague, Steve 
Pilcher, for accepting the role of production designer and bringing this 
story to life with such beautiful imagery. I had to work hard to convince 
Steve that I wasn’t trapping him into doing a pink and purple princess 
movie. Luckily for Brave, he was convinced. Brave is one of the most 
uniquely beautiful films ever made because of his amazing talent and his 
incredibly gifted crew. The Art of Brave is filled with their work. [hope 
you enjoy it. 
— Brenda Chapman, director 


n 


i a fan of this project from the moment I heard about it, before I 
ever thought I would be working on Brave, Medieval Scotland, sword: 





fighting, archery, action—as a huge fantasy buff and Scotophile I was 





very excited about seeing this movie, and it was amazing to see it grow 





and develop in the hands of Brenda and her team. 





When I came onto the project and got to see their work close-up 


Iwas even more impressed. Scotland is one of my favorite places in the 





world. The rich history, the weathered stones and trees, the la 








carved by time —for me, it's a place unlike any other, one that exudes 








story and legend and myth and magic. l was bl 





spirit was captured ir 





he character designs, in the sets, in every nuance 





of the art direction, Like Scotland itself, the yel 








in the world of Brave. You can feel the same richness and texture, the 


same sense of history in every detail. 





To come into a world like that and work with such an amazing crew 





was just terrific. This project has a special quality to it that makes people 
love it and love working on it, one that comes straight from Brenda, The 
world and story she's created is so inspiring, it makes you want to work 
your tail offto make it the best it can be 

A large part of this is because the heart of the film is about something 


everyone can understand and relate to: the relation: 





and a child. As it happens, 'm both an oldest child and a parent of four 





myself, Meri een there. 





misconceptions about her parents—TI've b 


Elinor's efforts to find the right balance between guiding her child 





and letting her find her own way—I can relate to that too, But everyone 


struggles with the tension between being shaped by your surroundings 








and wanting to reshape them; everyone goes through a changing under 








standing of what being a parent means and what being the child of your 


parent means. 





as charged the creation of every 





The depth of this feeling is wh 





part of this world. In the hands of such talented artists it’s no surprise 





that the results are so spectacular, It’s been an honor to work with them 
they'll have my sword arm anytime. 


Mark Andrews, director 
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INTRODUCTION 





SETTING THE ARROW 





‘Tivo shapes make their way across an undulating landscape of snow-buried woods. 


The first is the wiry figure of a girl whose mane of brilliant red hair betrays her 


Scots heritage. Charging ahead, she pulls behind her an enormous bear many 


times her size. The animal could kill the girl with a slap of its paw, but its wavering 


posture makes it seem unlike a wild creature. The girl looks fiercely forward as 


she leads them toward an unknown destination, but the bear looks back, an 


oddly human expression on its face... 


he scene described is set in Scotland more than a thousand years 

ago, but it actually exists in the present. It’s a concept painting, 
just one of hundreds that were pinned to the walls of a room at Pixar 
Animation Studios in Emeryville, California, during the making of its 
thirteenth feature film, Brave. The production began more than five years 
ago, and although this particular painting was made very early in the 
process, it remained where the artists could see it as they went about 
executing the millions of tasks that would compose the finished film. 

Animated films are, true to their name, full of movement, but before 

they can move they have to be imagined, written, designed, and built 
a process that can take many more years than the animation itself, Brave 
began as an idea and became a story, its initially small circle of artists 
widening in scope to become the army that constitutes a film production. 
‘Throughout the process, the directors, production designer, and crew 
worked together to maintain the integrity of the films look and feel. This 
bookisa record of the ideas and creativity (and countless hours of work) 
that built the foundation of the final film, of artwork that isn't intended. 


to be seen by the audience in its original form but whose inspiration 


is still felt. The produces, directors, designers, animators, story artists, 
modelers, and sculptors all contributed, invented, and expanded on each 
other's efforts to achieve beauty, believability, and mood. 

From its beginnings as an animation outpost along the shores of the 
San Francisco Bay, Pixar has been a studio that produces deeply personal 
stories. Whatever the setting, at the heart of each film are ideas and charac- 
ters rooted in the artists’ own lives, mined from their own experiences and 
set aloft by imagination. The studio's efforts have been so successful that 
the tremendous challenge of taking an unforgiving technology and bending 
it to produce a seemingly natural world is virtually taken for granted today. 
In fact, in an age when animation is appreciated and recognized as never 


before, the artists who produce it are still aware that many believe “it’s all 





done by compute: 





 It'san understandable mistake for the layperson to 
make and one that most of the artists who hear it are philosophical about. 
but it couldn't be more wrong. However sophisticated their programming, 
computers are simply a means to an end, another tool—along with 
pens, brushes, and paper—through which the filmmakers express their 


vision. In essence, though the tools have evolved, features at Pixar are 
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conceived and planned exactly as animated filins were eighty years ago: 
with observation, drawings, paintings, and all sorts of tactile exploration, 

Brave presented a challenge to its artists: Create a mythic tale that 
transports the viewer, is enchanting in its beauty, and is relatable asa real 
story with real people. Present a world that's epic, yet intimate; folkloric, but 
set ina real place— Scotland, Braves narrative may dealin ancient magic, 
kings and lords, spells and witches, but in truth its about a family’s growth 
and transformation, about repairing the rifts among people who love but 
can't understand one another. t's about the burdens of responsibility 
and the rewards. Its also very much about the elemental forces of nature 
both within and without. 

It'snot incidental that Brave is set in Scotland. Far from being simply 
a backdrop, Scotland itself is a major character in the film. Directly or 
indirectly, the mercurial moods of its weather and the wildness of its 
countryside inform every scene. It was a key goal of the artists to capture 
that spirit in Brave's design. Completely committed to their task, they 
formed a bond asa production, based on mutual respect, curiosity, humor, 


and a belief in the potential of their medium to entertain and inspite. 
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“PP The main thing that inspired Brave was my relationship with my daughter, our love 
and our battle of wills” director Brenda Chapman recalls. “I wanted to create an. 
old-world folktale — dark, but also mysterious and magical, where the magic is almost 
a mystery. I purposely didn't want to have a love story, I didn’t want to have a prince, 
We've seen that, and I'd done that before. I love Cinderella and Sleeping Beauty, and 1 
loved working on Beauty and the Beast, but I really wanted to do something different. 

“Originally it was going to be set in some Northern European mythical place,” 
Chapman confesses, “but I realized that I kept coming back to Scotland. I had been 
there once before and I'd fallen completely in love with it. 1 have Scottish ancestry. 
So it all just worked.” 

After a good deal of thinking about the story, Brenda Chapman pitched her initial 
idea to Pixar's chief creative officer, John Lasseter, who gave her the go-ahead to develop 
Brave. At the embryonic stage directors like to run a film idea by other artists. They can 
immediately see if the story's clicking, while at the same time putting out feelers for 
those who might eventually become part of the crew. “I went to lunch with some story 
artists I'd been working with, and over the course of the lunch they asked what I was 
working on as Id finished up on Curs,” Brenda recalls. “So I just did an impromptu pitch, 
It was mainly about the mother-daughter story, and how they didn't get along, and how 
one gets turned into a bear—the whole thing. Eventual co-director Steve Purcell was the 
‘one who kept leaning forward, listening and asking questions, The next day I found these 
amazing drawings hed done of my main character that he'd slid under my door. That was 
really the beginning of Merida, visually” 

“liked how earthy and grounded the idea was,” Steve Purcell says. “It wasn't packed 
fall of fantastical animals. Itfelt like a very real, authentic folktale. I connected to it right 
away, so I went home and started doing some drawings.” 

Purcell, a man with years of experience in animation and a long-time important 


figure in the comics world via his creation Sam and Max, had come to Pixar at the 


invitation of one of its key artists, the inimitable, much-loved story veteran 
Joe Ranft, to join the story crew of Cars. Purcell very much enjoyed 
working alongside Brenda Chapman on that film. 

Tt seemed fated that the two would work together again, because 
Ranft pitched Purcell to Chapman asa potential head of story for Brave — 
without Purcell’s knowledge. Joe Ranft wore a lot of hats in his years at 
Pixar—as a cross-pollinator of ideas, an enthusiastic sounding board, 
and always a generous facilitator of talent. In fact, it was in part through 
Ranfi’s urging that Chapman had also come to Pixar. As Brenda recalled, 
“Joe was the defining voice that took me to story work as opposed to 
becoming an animator, It was as simple as Joe saying, ‘Have you ever 


v 





“These were the first images 
of Merida that | did, when she 
a little younger in my mind 
than she ended up being.” 


Steve Purcell, co-director 


thought about getting into story?’ after he saw my student film storyboards 
in my last year at CalArts. IfJoe saw something in my work, | wasn’t 
going to question it, and that was the direction I took, that created my 
career. I'll always be grateful.” Ranft was sure Steve Purcell would be a 
_great match to work with Chapman in developing her story further. 
‘As was usually the case with Ranft’ intuitions, he was right. 

Since she was relatively new to the studio at the time, Chapman's 
first instinct had been to choose familiar people to work with, but Purcell’s 
reaction to her pitch made his affinity for the material clear. 

Purcell’s initial drawings made a tremendous impact. “Steve just 
kept handing me stuff that was so great,” Chapman recalls, so I just said 






‘1d love for you to be my head of story. Joe [Ranft] believes in you, I 
believe in you, and I'd really like it.” He agreed, and both began writing 
Brave together, along with Irene Mecchi (‘The Lion King). 





‘The next key hire would be crucial: that of Braves production designer. 


Steve Pilcher joined the team after what became Brenda Chapman's 





“favorite recruiting story ever” Pilcher was an artist with years of experi- 
ence at different studios on an eclectic mix of films. Some had been more 
interesting than others, but he'd reached a point where he was looking for 
something that would be truly creatively satisfying, An intense, loquacious, 
and sharply intelligent man, Pilcher had had enough of projects that, in 
his estimation, either didn't require or didn’t use enough of what he could 
give, and he was ready fora serious challenge artistically. 

Pilcher had no previous experience at Pixar when veteran Pixarian 
Ralph Eggleston recommended him to Chapman. As with Joe Ranfi, any 
referral from Eggleston was a major heads-up, so in short order Chapman 
was reviewing Pilcher’s portfolio, marveling at its breadth and beauty. 
With the studio interested in hiring him, she got the go-ahead to pitch him 
the story of Brave.'The director and the potential production designer sat 
together at one of the litte tables in Pixar's airy atrium. What happened 
next became one of Chapman's great “proof of concept” pitches, to the 
eventual amusement of both of them. 

“I started out talking about the royal family, and a princess” she 
recalls, “and I could see him just sinking down in his chair” She was right: 
Pilcher thought he was going to hear yet another take on trampled ground, 
and he had his guard up, 

“Lhave this checklist in my mind of things I've heard a million 
times before? Pilcher contends. “First, Brenda was talking about a 


mother-daughter relationship, and with that start, I thought, Hm, not 
sure... check!” He gestures ticking a box off his list. “And there's a 
castle... Check! ‘It'sin Scotland ..." Well, okay, that's interesting, But 
was still picturing, you know, your average fantasy formula—a thing 
that's been done over and over. I thought, There's no way I'm doing this.” 
Chapman adds, “I knew he was thinking pink and purple, and pointy 
castles. thought to myself, Uh-oh, I've lost him already: I was aware he'd 
been down that road before on other projects and clearly that kind of 
thing didn't interest him.” But firm in her convietions, she plowed ahead. 
“L started talking about the characters, and the type of castle L wanted, and 





especially about the landscape — the ruggedness and the mystery of 
It worked. Slowly Pilcher's slumping posture began to change; he'd 


heard notes in the fairy tale that were different —real, but still st 





magical, but old, older than recorded history; and gritty. A story with guts. 
He remembers thinking, “It’s not what I thought it was going to be at all. 
and it’s definitely something I'm interested in?” 

“By the end of it, he was leaning all the way forward saying “Yeah! 
We could do this, and this, and ..."" recalls Chapman, Ithad been her 
hardest sell yet, butin the end, he'd been able to see it. The world of Brave 
would “not be medieval,’ as Pilcher puts it, but set in the dark ages of 
the Scottish Isles, in the pre-written times of Pictish people—a period 


of Scotland's history that predates even the Roman era in that country. 





“Tlove going into unknown territory,” says Pilcher. “And ifit’s set in our 
real world, then let's go into a realm where history has not been recorded, 
and where the magic could be real and it's mysterious. Where do the 
mythsall come from? That's really fun for me” 


“The real journey was ready to begin in earnest, 
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“In terms of the tone and scope of the movie a big 
impact was made early on with a particular Steve. 
Pilcher painting, the very first painting done for 
the film. It shows the dramatic scale relationship 
between Merida and Mum- Bear. It has a real fairy 
tale q 





ality, which | like, and it’s got a darkness to 


it, anda Feeling of whe 





are these two doing?’ It 
creates a wonderful, intriguing impression that deep 


in the dark woods, something's going on that’s really 





mystical and makes me want. to know more.” 








itherine Sarafian, producer 
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CHAPTER TWO 


WIND, WEATHER, AND RUINS 














O \ce Brave was green-lit and its core creative group began to assemble, artists 


and the art team felt that they knew their characters well and had a strong sense of the 





mbarked on the first of two research trips to Scotland, Although the director 


tone of their film, they now wanted to soak in the atmosphere of the country itself by 
being there, spending time drinking in the sights. 
The effect upon the artists and the film was profound. The participants included 


Producer Katherine Sarafian, Development Producer Keven Reher, Director Brenda 





Chapman and then-Consultant Mark 





ndrews, Production Designer Steve Pilcher, 
then- Story Supervisor Steve Purcell, Art Director Tia Kratter, Writer Irene Mecehi, 


Editors Nick Smith and Torbin Bullock, Sets Artist Nelson Bohol, and story artists 





including Garett Sheldrew, Brian Larsen, Louis Gonzales, Craig Grasso, Barry Johnson, 


and Emma Coats, With a couple 





of guides at the front of their bus, the crew lurched 
deep into the highlands to see the terrain and the people firsthand, and they drew, painted, 
and absorbed everything they could. 

Chapman and Purcel filled journals with drawings, snippets of local conversations, 


Iyrics from traditional songs, colloquialisms — everything that made an impression upon 





them was soaked up like a sponge to be squeezed out once at home Everyone’s days were 
filled with bumpy travel over the hills in their bus on ridiculously narrow country roads, 
climbing crags and ruined castle stairs, resting and roistering in pubs, recording stories, 
hiking across the soggy peat, and always, always navigating the notoriously unpredictable 
weather —a feature of Scottish life that became a major character in the film. 

“That's the thing about Scotland? Chapman observed. “Weld ask the guide, ‘What's 


the weather going to be like toda 





Held answer, ‘Oh, yes, you'll have some.” 

“There are alot of pictures of Scotland, but its not the same as being there,” observes 
Mark Andrews. “We went to the highest part of Scotland, the lowest part of Scotland, 
the lochs—and everything hasa story. Bob, our driver, pointed at a hill, and that had 
astory; And weld drive alittle farther, and he'd point at something else and say, ‘Oh, yes, 


this has a story! It was crazy” 
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In addition to the fantastic inspiration the trip bestowed on Chapman 
and her crew, a bond grew among them, particularly with the story group. 
“The trip to Scotland really helped us discover what would be a great 
sequence,” Andrews remembers. “We went into Eilean Donan castle, 
which is the most photographed castle in Scotland. It sits on a jetty right 


ona loch, It looks small, but inside there's lots of room. You can see the 





defensive qualities of it, and suddenly the story artists are thinking, Okay 





we can have a scene here! We can have a scene on this castle wall and a 





scene outside on the battlements. Then we're in forests, and we're thinking, 





It would be great if Merida were out here ...In Scotland, we realy started 


to get a concrete sense of the stage that these characters could be on. 





Story artist Barry Johnson observes, “I know the art department 
people were having a field day taking as many photos as possible 


looking at the light at different times of the day, sketching how the stones 





were layered in a castle wall, recording the variety of leaf and plant shapes. 
It was hard getting Pilcher back in the van once he was out exploring 


As the team imagined scenes in their narrative, Pilcher and Tia 





Kratter did their own paintings, took pictures, and in Kratter’s ease, pa 


aph | 200; 


and collected the minute flora and fauna she used to build her ideas for 





textures and color, to be studied and reconstituted once she arrived back 





in her light-filled o Emeryville. 


“Scotland's landscape is so tactile, so lush, and so full of life that it 


begs ta be expressed,” says Pilcher. “And when I would talk to the sets 








team, and the shading artists for sets, I made sure that we got across these 





visually iconic Scottish elements: lichen and moss; mist and stones 








emerging from the ground; Scots pine; and lastly the power of the skies 


there. It was important to convey that clements of nature take over and 





-eclaim everything, So, for example, whenever we'd design a stone wall 





that could've been there for centuries, we'd overtake its surface with 
moss and lichen, That's why neither Brenda nor I wanted the castle to be 


a new castle—no way! We wanted it to have been there a few hundred 





years before the fil 


A 


» takes place: 





and again, the artists came back to the effects of the weather 








everything. A weather forecast that changes as quixotically as Scotland's 


made a perfect background for a story about humans transforming to 





bears and back again. 








rae oon ce Saad : 
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You can look a’ 














all looks very lush and green, but. then getting 
and the grass aren't solid, You can sink int »mid 
calf. You might think, Oh, they're hummocks. lean 
just: climb all over it. But: you actually sin! 





She suddenly realizes that she’s arrived at a strange place, more anci 





and inexplicable than anything else in her world: a ring of enormous, 
h 
St 


alf: buried stones overrun with lichen and moss. These are the Stai 








nes, a portal into the world of magic that exists alongside and just out 
of sight of everyday life 


The model for Brave’s stones exists in the real Scotland, on the Isle 








of Lewis in the Outer Hebrides: the Callanish St 





nes. Like England's 


Stonchenge, they're a ring of oblong stones erected some two thousand 





years ago, whose exact me 





ag became lost in time. Speaking of the 





designs carved over them, Pilcher says, “Historians can’t decipher what 
the symbology means from Pictish times. They're informative symbols 
in stone. They have a rough idea of what it might have meant, but they're 
not really sure.” 


On theie field trip the filmmakers wandered among them. “When I 





think of Brave, I think of the Standing Stones,” says Producer Katherine 





Sarafian. "They have a wonderful, mossy, tactile feel. Their texture reminds 
you of the richness that you see all throughout Scotland. They embody 


strength and ruggedness, and have an organic, rooted quality; they 





represent the visual richness of the film. The stones also represent mag 





and mystery and a place for something transformative to happen. Its 


‘no coincidence that the 





nale of this film takes place at those stones. In 


¢ ever done, that was the culmi 





every version of the movie w: 





emotional, and narrative focal point! The stones are not just the finale, 





but they also mark the turning point of the film, for they and the wisps 





that appear near them signal the entrance of magic into Brave's story. 





Merida finds in the stones a gateway to the strange cottage of the Witch 








ofthe wood who provides Merida with a spell to change her mother. 





Steve Pilcher | Photo; 


Production Designer Steve Pilcher’s paintings were produced at a 





rapid rate, and the film's world took shape: the castle on the loch, with a 
plateau for Highland games adjacent; the forgotten ruins of another castle, 


the hills blanketed. 





broken by a long-ago enchantment; the witch's cottag 


with heather; the castle's battlements and inner chambers alive with 





torchlight. Whether outdoors or in, the overall style had to be maintained. 
Pilcher supervised three art directors, each of whom had his or her own 
responsibilities: Tia Kratter, the shading art director, Noah Klocek, the 


sets art director, and Matt Nolte, the character art director. Klocek and 





Nolte were both promoted to their positions during production on Br 





while Kratter had years of experience 





designing the look, texture, and 





color of the CG objects in Pixar's films, having come there at her friend 





John Lasseter’s invitation when it was a small and intimate place, 





ilcher also oversaw Sketch Artists Paul Abadilla, Nelson Bohol, and 





Huy Nguyen— tremendously talented designers who each contributed as 


needed depending on their unique artistic strengths. Pilcher believes in 











giving his artists a shot at anything the 





ight have an urge to try, while 
letting them know there's no blowback if an experiment doesn't work. 
That kind of room to fail, as well as succeed, is vital for a healthy art depart. 
ment—nothing ventured, nothing gained —and the successes of each of 


the artists as thy 





y stretched their skills to the limit far outstripped the 


occasional wobble: 





. This freedom was possible not only because of Pilcher's 
philosophy of management, but due to maintaining a small crew with a 
strong sense of camaraderie, which they'd need as they met the challenges 


that such a complex production threw at th 





Klocek summed up his philosophy of the production design crew's 
job, saying, “We're storytellers, not artists, When the story department 
hands something off to us, we have to reinforce that story visually 


throughout the film. It doesn’t matter how good we are as draftsmen; 





ifwe don't have any ideas to support the story, i's not worth anything” 


Katherine Sarafian | Photograph | 2006 





Katherine Sarafian | Photograph | 2006 Brenda Chapman | Photograph | 200: 










THE HIGHLANDS 


That. was Scotland. 








kies that are changing all the time with the rain, 
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Bill Cone | Pastel | 


Nelson Bohol | Pencil, Dis 





Steve Purcell | Warercolor | 2006 





Steve Pilcher | Pencil | 2006 
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Steve Pilcher | Acrylic | 2006 


Paul Abadilla | Pencil | 2009 
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Steve Dilcher | Acrylic | 2006 
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“The sets are characters to n ley're 
like the best supporting actors or actresses 


in the show. The s ‘o have so much 


personality, because they enhance the ac 


primary characters that are acting out the 
The sets are a whole thing on t 


Steve Pilcher, production design 
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Steve Dilcher | Pencil | Tia Kratter | Oil | 





Tia Kratter | Watercolor | 2006 









Noah Klocek | Digital | 2009 
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huy Nguyen | Digital | 2010 





Steve Dilcher | Digital | 2005 








CASTLE 
DUNBROCH 


ts sunn 
this landscay 
It’s like a time-lapse 
an attemptt 
the film, where 


Katherine Sar 


Daniel Lopez Munoz | Digical | 2 


Steve Pilcher | Acrylic 
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Castle Detail | Nelson Bohol | Pencil, Digital | 2008 
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“Quite a large part of the Standing Stones 

is not even visible. You see only the above- 
ground portion. They actually reach way 
down deep underground. So the idea that 
the stones are deeply rooted in the earth is 
something that’s integral to the film. Even 
mystical objects are grounded in reality. And 
the stones are huge and imposing and strong, 
but they are located on this exposed hillside 
full of wind and sun—a place for characters 
to be vulnerable and, eventually, to change.” 
—Katherine Sarafian, producer 


Noah Klocek | Digical | 20:2 
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Sketchbook Drawing: ari Andrews, &mma Coats, 
Brian Larsen | fe neil | 2006-2007 Tia Kratter | Watercolor | 2006 
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Tia Kratter | Acrylic on Foam | 2008 
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O ne of the most stunning aspects of Brave is the look of its characters. The trickiest 
thing to achieve on a film can be a sense of appeal, It'sa word that’s been used 


Since the early days of the Disney studio, when Walt searched for artists who could design 





characters that audiences would immediately respond to, The quest to get much more 
appeal from the initially stiff, sometimes generic designs of the early 1930s resulted in 
character design at Disney being rethought and pushed by artists including Fred Moore, 
Mary Blair, and Milt Kahl. Their success became part of a standard that’s still influential 
today, Appeal can be hard to define, but one knows it when it’s there. It’ a visceral 
impression of rightness, of charm and life in a face and figure that makes the viewer 
want to keep looking at what that character is doing for the sheer pleasure of it,'The 
characters of Brave have appeal in abundance. 

Brave's key artists had a very strong sense of who the characters were from the 


beginning. It was evident when Steve Purcell generated his frst sketches of Merida 





holding her bow, in Steve Pilcher’ initial paintings of Merida and her mother Elinor as 
a bear, and in artist Daniel Lopez Muiioz’s kinetic sketches of King Fergus on the move, 
among many others. 

Mark Andrews and Brenda Chapman describe the key characters with the same 
essence and spirit. Merida in particular was fully realized from the start, and that, 
immeasurably helped the artists designing her. One of those artists was Matt Nolte, 
who had been hired at Pixar as an animator. He loved his job, but realized he wanted 
to “draw more” and had started doing character designs of Brave's bears—Mum-Bear 
and the triplets as bear cubs. He had encouragement from one of the great modern 


masters of animation di 





sign, Tony Fucile, who'd done passes on Brave’s character 
lineup. Given the opportunity to step into the design department on Brave as part of 
Pilcher’s crew, Nolte eventually rose to the role of character art director, overseeing the 
translation and consistency of the characters in the film from drawings to models and 


through animation, He notes, “In this film, shape is really important. The shape of the 


Noah Klocek | Digital | 2011 


characters, and even of the world that Steve Pilcher created, has certain 
lines to it and a certain flow. It's a very subtle thing, and the trick is to 
catch the feeling of Steve's first drawings” Pilcher believed in Nolte's 
ability, and as with other key members of the crew, his faith paid off in 
a unit that worked together beautifully to create a cohesion of design 
throughout the picture. 

Nolte’s versions of Merida advanced the look of the first drawings 
as well as of Pilcher's paintings, and all versions shared the gie!’s most 
he 


hair is so much a part of her character 


arresting feature mass of wiry, red hair. “Merida’s wild, red, curly 





it represents who she is—this 
wild child,” explains Chapman. “Our initial idea was that her mom was 
always trying to contain her daughter's hair, but Merida was always setting. 
it free. Finally, as the story went on, she would find a way to pull it back 


herself so it was out of her way, but it was still her” Shading Art Director 





"Tia Kratter agrees, and stresses the importance of getting the look of her 





hair just right, which meant surmounting some technical challenges: 


We 





“This isn't the first film in which we've tried to do really wild ha 
thought about doing that with Boo in Monsters, Inc, but ultimately came 
back with the pigtails because technically we just weren't there yet, For 


Brave, they made the big jump, and it so aptly fits Merida’s personality. 


We did a lot of research on hair and a lot of motion studiesto see how 
those big clumps of hair would move together.” 

Ultimately advances were made with Pixar's animation software 
that made rendering the look they wanted possible, used first during the 


roduction of Brave, The new software allowed the artists to design their 





characters knowing that the tactile, earthy quality of the clothes they 
wore, and the fabrics and hair on their bodies, would retain the look they 
wanted. This was crucial, as in Brave's world the surfaces had to read 

as organic—moss; heather; the threads of a tapestry; a horse's coarse 
mane; a gitl’s unruly hair; the beads, cords, shells, and dust that crowd 
an old woman's hut; and yards of kilts all had to have exactly the right 
feel, This would be a place of muck and turf and thatch, designed with 
an artistic flair while remaining believable next to the characters. 

Under the ruling clan of DunBroch are the three other clans of the 

kingdom: Macintosh, MacGufl 


nd Dingwall. These kingdoms’ lords, 





cach with a son and heir, re summoned with their kin to gather at the 
castle of King Fergus, where the young heirs will compete for Merida’s 


favor in a meet of Highland games. The designers had a terrific time 





delineating the clans from each other using the three very distinct lords, 


each with a totally unique look. 


Tony Fucile, Matt Nokee, Daniel L 
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“Merida will be a leader—a great: ee 
leader—in her own right, in her own at K 
way. She doesn’t have to do it: the 

same way her mom did it, but: she ~ 


needs to acquire a little more wisdom 


¥? 
and judgment. The journey she takes 
with Mum-Bear helps her do that. : 
It sets her priorities straight.” j ; 


—Brenda Chapman, director \ by 
al 






Tony Fucile | Pencil | 2007 





Matt Nolte, Tia Kratter | Digital | 200; 





Steve Purcell | Acrylic | 2005 Steve Purcell | Acrylic | 2006 ‘Matt Nolte | Pencil | 2009 
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Tony Fucile | Pencil, Digital | 2007 


“With Merida, one thing Brenda really understood was how easy it could be to tip 
Merida over into a tomboy. But it’s not that she wants to be a boy. She's a girl, she 


likes being a gir!—she just: doesn't like some of the things that come with being a 





irl in that time. Her temperament: is more like her father’s than her mother’s. That 





doesn't: mean that she doesn't like dresses, for example. initially played her more 





tomboyish, but then | started digging down through layers and | saw that: she’s a 





and then 






--dimensional person 
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-Emma Coats, story 


nere’s the person she shows peop 
and she's al 
tist 


who she ays doing a balancing act between them.” 
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Tony Fucile | Pencil | 2007 





Steve Pilcher | Digital | 2008 
















“Brave is about facing up to who you are, facing up to your 
responsibilities—not just the responsibilities of a princess 
to be a queen, but the responsibilities of a relationship. At 
the beginning, Merida and Elinor don't have a great: mother- 
daughter relationship. Then Merida makes a mistake, and 

at: the end of the movie she confesses why she’s made this 





mistake. That: she’s able to say ‘I was wrong’ is incredibly 





killer bears, and her father, and so many 
other obstacles, but the hardest: thing is 
being brave in her heart.” 

—Mark Andrews, director 


Daniel Lépez Muiioz | Pencil | 2008 
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“Fergus lives somewhat in the past, because he’s interested in the stories 
of exploits that happened before. Merida is a teenager and 
lives in the now. Elinor lives in the Future as Future c 
for the kingdom. So you have thre a pe 
present, and future. Merida is stuck right in the middle ow doe 
really comprehend that. So when she's a bear, she sees | 
the first time outside the context of, ‘WI ny daugh' 








And she realizes, ‘I'm missing my daughter's lite. I'm totally missi 


Mark Andrews, director 
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MUM-BEAR 


Matt Nolte | Pencil | 2007 






Matt Nolte | Pencil | 20:0 


Matt Nolte | Pencil | 2010 





Steve Pilcher | Pencil | 2007 





Matt Nolte | Pencil | 2010 





always look at: the original design and color to inspire what: a 

character is going to look like in animation. Initially with Mum-Bear, 
we started getting more real with the detai 
tp having to smooth out th 
the appeal is that Mum-Bea 
woods, and we want to kee 








nd then we ended 
form. Ina lot of Pilcher’s paintings, 
isjust this dark, 


some of that 
Steven Clay Hunter, supervising animator 
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smooth shape in the 


ing inthe film.” 
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KING FERGUS 

















“Fergus looks like a Viking, We don't say he 


is, but you look at his red hair and his fair 





skin, and he looks like a different bloodline 
than Elinor Merida’ 


love that their backstory influences their 


1d of a mix of the two. 





physical appearance, their hair color, We 
filly about that.” 


her, production designer 


Mart Nolte | Pencil | 2010 83 





“Fergus sees Merida for who she's, but at the same time he 
knows 
He knows that Elinor understands the political workings of the 
kingdom, and she bases her diplomatic decisions on tradition. 

seen for the peace she has helped to keep all 
yy sce other possibilities for his 








He respects | 









he doesn't want: to step on his wife's toes.” 


daughter 
~-Brenda Chapman, director 





Danid Lopez Muioz | Pencil | 2008 














rgus can be a bit of 'a goofball, but when it 
comes to protecting his kingdom and his family, 
he's fierce. He can also be incredibly clever and 
smart. | wanted to show him as this amazing 
ber-warrior and hunter. With his ginormous 


energy and spirit, he’s comic relief, yes, but he’s 






—a force to be reckoned with.” 





strong 


—Brenda Chapman, director 


Danie Lépez Muitoz | Digital | 2008 
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Matt Nolte | Pencil | 2009 
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ANGUS 


An 





s. Merida’s horse 


sa massive, powerful Clydesdak 
a breed well known in the Hi 





nds, He shares with her 
an intuitive bond, the result of t 





raised together 
Both enjoy the rush of cold wind in their manes, anc 


neither likes being tied down. 





Tia Kratter | Digital | 2009 
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Matt Nolte | Pencil | 2005 














“When you put Angus next: to Merida, who is somewhat: 
more caricatured, the horse is much more real in its design. 


Animator Kureha Yokoo brought:an extra sense of realism 





to his articulation and other extra nuances. Our job from 

the design side on this film is to make sure that we're falling 

in that sweet spot, an area not: too simplified in design, yet 

nat too photo-real. Everything must reflect the emotional 

listic design of Angus supports 
n. It’s a balancing act.” 


Matt Nolte | Pencil | 2006 
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THE WISPS 


“In Scotland the reality behind the wisps is that they 
are swamp gas—methane bursts or something like 
that. That was the inspiration for our testing. We 
needed to make them look gaseous, not like a small 
character that has burst into blue flame. So we slowed 
alot of the gravity down. We made it very languid, 
very soft. It’s almost: like an echo of itself. It has some. 
characteristics of a flame with regards to shape, but: 
not with regards to activity.” 

—David MacCarthy, effects supervisor 
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Concept Sculpture | Jerome Ranft | Acrylic, Cast Urethane, and Cotton | 2007 





can be quite soft, and it « 
aggressive. With a c 
all th 


can be quite violent, or 








that has appendage 





‘tion is made to be 





adable—you don't 


icular case, 





want it to be ambiguous. But in this part 





it’s the opposite. Espe 





lly with the arms and leg 


you 
can see them, sometimes you don’t. Sometimes 





which come in and out of bei 





ng; sometime: 








they create little fists, sometimes they're very 
amoeba-like. They're very ethereal” 


—David MacCarthy, effects supervisor 
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Seeve Pilcher | Digital | 2009 





self really invested in the Witch since | had written anc 


led the first drafts « 








scene, performed her temporary voice 


he pose that was used for the 





1g. quick, brittle movements 






that could zero in 





it, she was a thing of 





Matt Nolte | Pencil | 2011 
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MOR’DU 





Steve Pilcher | Digital | 2010 
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Steve Pilcher | Digital | 2010 





Mor‘du is not simply a bear, he is the bear; 
there has never been anything else like him 
in anyone’ memory. His size and malevolence: 
far surpass any other animal’, and few have 
escaped a meeting with him alive. One 
of these rare hunters, however, is Fergus, 
who lost his leg to the monster years ago. 
Mor'du’s outsized presence inspires fear 
and hatred, but also a brimming caskful of 
songs and stories. 
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MACINTOSH DINGWALL MACGUFFIN 


Matt Nolte, Daniel Lopez Muiioz, and Tia Kratter | Pencil, Digital | 2007-2010 
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Thuy Nguyen | Digital | 2009 ity Nguyen | Digital | 2009 


Daniel Lopez Miinoz and Huy Nguyen | Digital | 2009 


Tony Fucile, Matt Nolte, Tia Kratter | Pencil, Digical | 2008 





Matt Nolte | Pencil | 2010 


“The range of characters in Brave is a big challeng 
diffe 


Ratatouille. We don’t have just superheroes or humans and 






ad in films like The Incredibles or 





ent from what we b 


rats, we 





got dogs, bears, birds, humans, horses, magical 
creatures. And they all require slightly different rigging 
approaches—we've needed to think through the look of 
each creature individually. 


—Austin Lee, rig lead 
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SCULPTS 





Greg Dykstra (1, 2, 4), Aindrea Blasich (3) | Clay, Cast Urethane | 2008-2009 








Greg Dykstra (1), Matt Nolte (2) | Clay, Cast Urethane | 2008, 2011 
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rave explores different kinds of transformations: physical, emotional, and magical. 
Bie directors search for the best way to present the story adding, subtracting, 
and tweaking every other department has to adapt to the newest version, From 
production design and storyboarding through modeling, rigging, animation, effects, 
texturing, and lighting, everyone in what's called the animation “pipeline is along for 
the ride while the editor assembles all the pieces at every stage into an evolving cut 


of the film. It's 





journey that’s sometimes more of a midair somersault with a couple of 
backflips thrown in. 


The story is the backbone of an animated movie. Beginning with the film's green 





t, the work of the story artists continues all the way through the production, While 


Id 





the popular current perception is that “it's 





ne by computers" all story artists actually 
do draw. They may draw digitally onto a screen that stands in for paper using a special 


pressure-sensitive p 





but the result has the same line qualities and sweeps of tone that 
they could elicit from a stub of crayon. The technology's different, but its still drawn 
one panel at a time, hundreds of panels prepared for each sequence, which lasts only a 
few minutes on-screen. 

Via the story process, Brave is put together and taken apart again and again, over 
and over, through year after year of its production in the quest to make it the best film 


possible, It'sa constantly shifting dynamic. Shifti 





ind dynamic also mean changing; 





every story artist, including Brave's, works with 





knowledge that each panel of every 
scene generated has to be the very best while at the same time completely disposable 
Like cameramen, they stage the scene; like screenwriters, they often write the dialogue 
and create the action; and like actors, they elicit performances from their characters. 
But in the story artist’s world, each mini-movie he or she finishes is inevitably pulled 


apart each time his or her work is shown. Under a good deal of pressure (and keeping 


in mind that not all pressure isa bad thing) they 





le drawings delineating action, 


mood, pacing, the needs ofthe bigger story, the need to make it all fresh and entertaining, 


and the need to make it read—to make their drawings immediately 
recognizable as the film’s characters in a specific situation. It's a tough job. 
Brian Larsen went on one of the Scotland trips as a story artist; at 
that time, Steve Purcell was Brave's head of story, the supervising story 
artist who oversees the story crew in much the same way a production 
designer manages the art directors. When Purcell was later promoted to 
co-director, Larsen was asked to step into his role as the story supervisor. 
A veteran from years in the trenches with his hard-driving friend Mark 


Andrews, Larsen knew the drill. Citing Michael Arndt, the Academy Awa 








winning screenwriter of Tay Story 3, Larsen recalls, “Michael says, ‘Story 





is like building a house, Except that every two weeks, somebody comes in 
and throws a grenade at it, and it blows up. And whatever's left standing 


is what you keep working with’ It’s hilarious to think of it that way, because 





it’s this precious thing that you're building, but at the same time some 


body comes in and tears it down. But then you look at it and say, ‘Okay 





that works, That wall stayed, Good. I can build off of that wall and the 
rest of the stuff doesn't need to be there. 
Asis often the case with Pixar's directors, Brenda Chapman and Mark 


Andrews started their careers as story artists, and though their styles of 





| Louis Gonzales, Brian Larsen | Digital 


communicating are very different, they both had a firm understanding 
of how to elicit what they wanted from a story crew, Andrews may, on 

occasion, have gone about it at the top of his lungs—this is aman with a 
rack of swords in his office, after all. Chapman might have suggested some. 


thing a little more quietly, but their goal was the same: to make Brave a 


traditional, yet fresh in its styl 





deeply appealing adventure. and approach. 
‘One of the hardest things to do in film is to integrate drama and 
comedy so they don't feel mutually exclusive,’ observes Story Artist'Ted 
Mathot. “This is especially true in a film like Brave that at times is very 
dramatic but also has humorous moments. Mark was great at infusing 
the film with comedy, keeping it dramatic when it needed to be, and 


striking a balance between the two. That is really hard to do: 





Larsen adds, “In story, so much is constantly thrown out, brought 
back, and changed. Mark says it’s like alchemy. It’s a dash of this, adash 
of that. I don’t know why, but somehow it scems to work. In a story 
sequence you have to find the notes of music that are going to build up 
toa crescendo, Scenes and sequences need to have some type of rhythm 
and pattern, and ultimately you only know if it’s working when you see 


them together” 
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Merida’s Opening Storyboards | Mark Andrews, Louis Gonzales | Digical | 2011 
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Thuy Nguyen | Digital | 2008 





Swordplay Storyboards | Josh Cooley | Digital | 2010 
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Family Meal Storyboards | Mark Andrews, Ted Mathot | Digital | 2011 
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Merida is crossing from childhood to 

















adulthood. She feels her life is being 
planned to the nth degree and she 


doesn't get t 





herself. But by the 








of the movie, she realizes all those 





that her mother makes her do 
bad. And when her mom's in 
as Mum-Bear, they have 


her that: they 





t, time that doesn't 


on attached to it 





hemselves. 
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Merida Takes Off Storyboards | Emma Coats | Digital | 2007-2008 





The Witch Storyboards | Steve Purcell | Digical | 2 
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Transformation #1 Storyboards | Emma Coats, Barry Johnson, Valerie La Pointe, Bobby Rubio | Digical | 2007, 2011 
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Walking Troubles Storyboards | Nick Sung | Digital | 20: 
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Epilogue Storyboards | Nathan Stanton, Craig Grasso | Digital | 2007-2008 
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DunBroch Clan Emblem | Steve Pilcher | Digical | 2009 






“Color scripts visually orchestrate the overall lighting, 
color, weather, and time of day in an animated film. 
They are always evolving and our film is no exception, 
We had to discard around go percent of the work 
‘on our color script when the snow was cut fromthe 
movie. Like any creative endeavor, it can change 
dramatically right up to the last minute, so we 
rework it:to retain all the beauty we had originally 
created. It’ all part of the filmmaking process.” 
—Steve Pilcher, production designer 
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Ythe spectrum stylistically: WALL*E. To segue from a futuristic world of robots in space 








Jan Barillaro and Steven Clay Hunter are Brave’s supervising animators. Two i 
Canadians with a healthy sease of humor, they make a voluble team, Both came ‘ 
to Brave after finishing work on what was arguably the Pixar film at the furthest end of % 


re 
~, -and 61a desolate, trash-piled Farth to the springy, moss-covered Eden of Scotland with 


Tangy warciors and enchanted bears could have been a bit of shock, but these two and 
their crew jumped on board with gusto. 

Animation Is the crown jewel of the process, the place where the performance 
actually happens, where it all comes to fruition for the film, But Barillaro warmly acknow!- 
edges the influence of the production's design on the animation: “the best part of 
preproduction is when you can look at the art and be inspired. Pileher's team set a 
high bar for every department that followed. Looking at their work brings a healthy 
combination of being inspired and being intimidated all in one, where you think, “that is 
the best thing I've ever seen! I hope we don't screw it up’ Usually ona film, you've got 
‘one or two characters that are a particular challenge for you as an animator, but Brave's, 
been enormous in that respect. This is where you Want to be as an artist 

“You want those challenges,” he continues. “Youwant1o be scared when you join a 
Project. Somehow it feels wrong to us if we already know how to solve all the challeniges 
in a film. This movie has definitely pushed us. We didn't know how to make a bear, or how 
to deal with the nine layers of clothes on a character, not to mention complex action 
scenes on horseback, But you want to be in that uncomfortable place where you're 
pushing past what you've done before. The challenges are endless on Brave, but what's 
great about itis that people rise up to the responsibility in Surprising ways, hopefully 
cceating a film that audiences have never seen before” ’ 

‘Once the characters’ animation is in progress all the cRagaéter¥ then have tobe 
dressed just as a live-action performer would be, with clothes, halr,anid afything olte 


_— ee ee 
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that’s a partof their costume and makeup. This is the job of the Simulation 
department, called Sim for short. Claudia Chung is Brave’s Sim supervisor. 
On Brave the Simulation department includes three sub-departments. 
“There's grooming, which is the creation of the hair and fur and the 
motion that goes with it” she explains. “And then there's tailoring, which 
is creating all things made of cloth, like the tapestry and all the costumes. 
‘Then once they're done with those things, the third component of this 
department is sending the cloth and hair we create into what's called 
shot work: the shot technical directors make the hair and clothing move 
with the characters, move in the wind, and anything else the shot calls for. 
Atfirst look, you may not usually notice it consciously, that’s true,” Chung 
continues. “But you don’t want a naked, bald character! These things are 

a big part of the character's design, especially on Brave. If there's any film 
where you would notice the cloth and hair, it would be this one. They 
affect how the characters act, just like they would in live action. Put on a 
kilt ora long dress and you'll find you move ditferently, Same with having 
Jong, curly red hair. The challenge but also the fun is for the animators 


to work with us—to have our two departments linked up” 





‘Chung bubbles over with enthusiasm; for her, working on Brave was 
a dream assignment —and as with others in key supervisory positions, 
it was her first opportunity as a supervisor of so many people. What she 


htly describes as “fun” boggles the mind of Director Mark Andrews: 






e Sim work for clothes is just unbelievable. And the hair! The tech 


nology keeps getting pushed and pushed and pushed, so every films a 





t one. WI 





step up from the |. at we've done on Brave goes even further 
than what we did with the humans on Ratafouilleand The Incredibles. 
It's amazing” 

‘The Witch's bubbling cauldron, the roiling waters of Scottish rivers 


leaping with fish, and the weird, ethereal wisps are all the work of David 





MacCarthy's Effects department. His drily bemused delivery gives way 
to bright intensity as he describes the challenge of ereating more water for 
a Pixar film than has been done before, Finding Nemo notwithstanding 

“Those scenes were mostly set under the ocean, while Brave’s takes place 


aboveground and in the middle of quite-a bit of movement. “The rivers 





in Scotland are not placid he explains. “They roil, and foam and ruin 


over rocks. Ifyou look at the body of work that we've done before, the 


rivers were either falling—asiin the case of Up’ waterfall—or fairly still. 
In Brave we really wanted to push the fact that this water was different, 
that it lows from an ice runofl” 

Interestingly enough, waters one of the most difficult effects that 


is tackled by an animated production. ts tremendously complicated, 





it's expensive, and it's notoriously time-consuming to create. So it must 
be not only absolutely necessary for the film, but carefully planned out 
once it’s on the agenda. Animating water in a movie is something that 
the audience takes entirely for granted as being the most natural thing 
in the world; irony abounds in the fact that its one of the most difficult 
to achieve. And it involves a skill at animating that can't be achieved via 
shortcuts, as everyone knows what water moves like and the human eye 
can spot irregularities immediately ifit's not done just right. 


“In effects you have to have a perfect sense of timing,” notes 





MacCarthy. “You don't need to have the knowledge of an animator with 


regards to the emotional aspect of the acting, but you have to have the 





timing of an animator. And you have to have the creative eye of a lighting 





artist” A healthy sense of humor coupled with the patience of a saint 
doesn't hurt either, 

Alll the action in Brave takes place in a three-dimensional world. 
Asa result, every “set” must he built and lit in the computer, using much 


the same approach as in live-action fil 





Immaking— particularly where the 
lighting is concerned. Derek Williams is Brave's sets supervisor, “Basically 
it’s my jab to oversee the big picture of the Sets department — how we're 
going to liaison with the other departments, and figure out the things 

that we need” he explains. “For me, set dressing is really my forte. That's 
what I was first trained i 





.! Williams is a native of Britain with a sister 
residing in Scotland, and before he began work on the film he took 
advantage of a holiday visit with her to take photographs of the Highlands 
and forest. He used these as reference, but stresses the importance of 
deviating from the reality—no matter how beautiful—to achieve the 
absolute best “stage” for the film's action. 

“There are two stages to our work,” he continues. “The first stage is 


creating ¢ 





-onments for layout to go into and actually shoot. The second 


part of our job is that once the sequence has gone through layout we 
reassess every single shot, and figure out how we can plus it by modeling, 
shading, and camera dressing. How do you make a forest interesting? Can 
you make it look different from shot to shot? It’s interesting how much 
negative space we create in our sets, hy what we choose not to include. 


Instead of having just a wall of trees we take some of them out of the frame. 





‘Those open spaces create more visual interest.” 

‘The movement of the camera and the mood of the lighting are 
achieved through careful choices by the Directors of Photography for 
both Lighting and Layout. On Brave these were Danielle Feinberg and 
Rob Anderson, respectively. In layout, choices have to be made from an 
almost infinite number of placement options for the camera. Fortunately 
for Anderson, Mark Andrews has a well-earned reputation as an artist 
with a cinematic eye. 

“Mark's very comfortable with the camera,” Anderson says. “He's 
interested in seeing different shooting options, but he also has a very 
good idea of what he wants to sce from the start. It's great for us, because 
itallows us the latitude to say, Hey, you may not know, but if we moved 
the camera left, we'll see something really wicked over here, and if the 
camera moves like this, maybe we could reinforce that story point! Yet, 
when we're done, he really knows what he wants— he's really thought 
through the sequence before handing it off” 

Of the lighting, Feinberg says, “Our tools are set up so that we can 
work ina much more painterly way, with complete control over where 
the light falls, the quality of light, and every tiny bit of color. That way 
we can satisfy any direction desired, any story point needed. The tools 
are incredibly flexible —you can do almost anything that you want with 
them?’ Anderson adds, “You see a lat of films out there with these spec 


tacular shots that do nothing to tell the story; we're very aware of build 





our cameras to reinforce every storytelling moment of every shot. If you 
look at the artwork, you will see we have bears and horses that look 
pretty close to realistic, and other characters that are very caricatured. 
We have to negotiate that balance on every film and make it all believable. 
Because itis easy for the computer to be perfect, part of our craft is 


working the imperfections into everything we make” 


Some of our technical artists are magicians in terms of what 


n innovate. The cloth in this film— 








he level of detail in 








the weave and the fraying—it's incredible. And large sections 
of the film take place outdoors in the wind and weather, ir 
ery naturalistic Scotland. Wind, weather, and snow—it’s 
rare rat: organic, complex world in a believable 
. »-real, but always stylized and compelling and 
con ing and detailed enough to really feel like the weather 
vose were the challenges. 
ji se, supervising technical directo! 
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Putting it all together from the beginning to endis Editor Nick 
Smith—along for the journey at its start in Scotland, and in the screening 
room when the last shot was finalized. He uses his skill to create a 
seamless whole from the million various parts of the production: story 
panels, rough animation, finished animation, temporary tracks of music 
scoring, the voice performances of the actors, and all the sound effects. 
Smith gracefully describes the special generosity required of the editor 


in animation: “As an editor, you try and live through the eyes of the 


Daniel Lépez Munoz | Digital | 


directors, because you're not making the movie for yourself, you're 
making it for them. You're trying to realize their vision.” 

In his way, though, Nick Smith does have a kind of last word on the 
film, both figuratively and literally, coming as he does from the perspective 
of seeing the whole picture in all its forms through the years of production, 
startto finish, “The blessing of animation is that you can do anything,” he 
notes, before adding with a slight smile “and it'salso the curse, because ... 


you can do anything” 
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"You can do all kinds of things in CG lighting that you can’t 
in real life. If there's a distracting shadow, we can tell the 
object not to cast the shadow. We don't want the audience 
pulled out of the story because they notice something like 
that, but we can cheat until the cows come home, as long as 
we use the effect judiciously and for the right reasons.” 
—Danielle Feinberg, director of photography for lighting 
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“The forest in Brave is one of the most complex things 





we've ever done. Then we have thes mely complex 





= ex 
characters with tons of hair and layers of clothing, on 





horses that have more hair, ridi 





hrough the middle of 





that insane forest. The complexity, when you're trying to 





bring those shots to the big screen, is mind-boggling, 


—Danielle Feinberg, director of photography for lighting 
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“On Brave, we're creating designs that are more informed 
anatomically than we've seen in other films—though we're 
not going for full anatomy or replicating exactly what: 
we see in reality, nor are we going for a more cartooned 
CG design. We're aiming for somewhere in between. It’s 
difficult, because on any particular character there might 
be a combination—a nonrealistic feature next to another 
area that is anatomically correct.” 

—Bill Sheffler, character supervisor 


Thuy Nguyen | Digital | 2010 
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EPILOGUE 


WEAVING HE TAPESTRY 








“Mend the bond torn by pride, 
lest: the outside become the inside.” 


ixar is its own culture: a community of artists committed to realizing 
| ep vision of filmmaking. Within that larger culture, the erew of 
Brave had its own life also one of common aimsand shared vision. Though 
its artists are individuals unique in style, sometimes in taste, and definitely 
in personality, they operated asa tight, breathing, cross-pollinating unit, 
wherein one’s personal work is always serving a larger vision. 


Sets Art Director Noah Klocek notes that there's a “difference 





between being a professional and being your own artist. There's a misper: 
ception sometimes about what we actually do here at Pixar. A lot of Sciching Detail [a Kratter | Pencil | 2007 
emphasis is put on your hand, your actual skill with a pencil which is 


valid, as we do need to get everyone up to a certain level—but people 


who rise to the top are also good at communication and have ideas that__to chuckan idea and think about it in a whole different way. Once you 
are beyond ‘I like to draw pictures! We need to bring ideas to the table find that balance, then you can function without a lot of the emotional 
that no one else is thinking of. I think that ifyou only know the mechanics__ups and downs that might otherwise happen 
ofart and animation, its a disservice” In the final scenes of the story, Merida must mend her mother's 
*You want to remain passionate about the film, to invest in it and tapestry and use it to make her family whole; her love works magic from 
to love it and feel great about it” says Art Director Tia Kratter, the Pixar _an ordinary piece of cloth. Under another mantle of a different kind 
veteran whose warm, life-affirming influence pervaded Brave from its rendered and stitched together from the efforts of everyone working to 
earliest days. “But at the same time you also have to have enough distance _his or her fullest potential —a lovely, filmic legend was spun from the 


to the point where you'r willing not to take criticism personally, andable art of Brave. 


Steve Pilcher | Di 


from the beginning 


autiful study of it. It’s 
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Jenny Lerew is an animation story artist and the author of a noted blog on animation art and history, The 
Blackwing Diaries. She is also the author of Scrambled Ink, a compendium of original illustrated stories, and 
has worked as a director and story artist at Warner Bros, Amblimation, Turner, Disney, and DreamWorks. Her 


most recent film was DreamWorks Animation’s How to Train Your Dragon. Jenny lives in Pasadena, California. 
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